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Research 


The Revised Ohio Teaching Record 


LOUIS RATHS 


EMBERS the faculty the College Education 
Ohio State University, confronted with the task 


developing new procedures for the evaluation 
classroom teaching done student teachers, discerned three 
major obstacles overcome before any significant progress 
could made. the first place, foundation for such 
procedures, adequate conception what constitutes good 
teaching was essential. Without this, evaluative processes would 
not have the direction which they need. second essential 
was the necessity for having instruments and procedures which 
would yield data concerning the teaching process. Mere judg- 
ments alone—unsupported evidence—would insufficient. 
other words, not much reliance could placed upon existing 
rating scales. Finally, the development procedure which 
was both co-operative and continuing, that was more concerned 
with the ongoing process steadily improving teaching than 
with the mere judging teachers, was necessary. The hope 
securing instrument which, single period and using 
the judgments the observer only, would yield much valid 
evidence the quality the classroom teaching had 
abandoned. 

Every one these preliminary tasks was one which in- 
volved great deal exploration the part groups the 
faculty. Working through series committees, practically 
the entire faculty the College contributed the first, the 
development statement factors competency for teach- 
This formulation provided direction for the program 
teacher education the College Education and provided 
also the necessary direction for the evaluation student teach- 


J., al. Adventures the Reconstruction Education. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1941. pp. 
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ing. its latest form, this statement its fifth revision 
and has benefited serious criticisms hundreds persons 
interested establishing such basis for the education 
teachers.” sense can conceived complete docu- 
ment. Undoubtedly, will undergo many changes throughout 
the process use. now sufficiently specific, however, 
serve guide for inaugurating program evaluation. 

The second and third tasks were devising record form 
which would place little stress ratings single 
individual and which would place heaviest emphasis upon the 
securing evidence the teaching and learning process 
through co-operation teacher and observer. These tasks 
could not have been attempted without the wholehearted par- 
ticipation the supervisors student teaching our own 
College, the very generous support given experimental uses 
preliminary instruments the other four state universities 
Ohio, and more than six hundred co-operating teachers 
and principals service Ohio schools. Taking our cue from 
the factors competency, proposed develop series 
questions which would guide classroom observations. These 
questions were such exclude “yes” and “no” responses 
the part the observer, and would demand instead descrip- 
tion student and teacher behavior the form anecdotes 
with both supervisor and observed teacher sharing the deter- 
mination the data considered. Meeting subcommit- 
tees all over the state, accompanied weekly meetings 
subcommittee supervisors student teaching Ohio State 
University, literally hundreds questions were formulated, 
classified, and tried out practice. 


THE beginning, many the classifications were wordy 
and vague—meaningful those who had formulated 
them, but quite without meaning the teachers with whom 
they were being used. the process experimental trial 
continued and teachers and observers interviewed each other 
after each period observation, became more and more 
clear that questions had simplified, had better 
organized, and had related much more closely the 
“factors competency” they were effective pro- 


Major Factors Competency for Teaching.” Columbus, Ohio: College 
Education, Ohio State University, May, 1941. pp. Mimeographed. 
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gram improving teaching. other words, the follow-up 
interview was effective terms reassuring the teacher 
good practices which she now carried out and culminating 
pointing the improvement teaching and also terms 
reasonably clear conception what good teaching is, then each 
section the Ohio Teaching would have clearly 
related such goals. 

The previous experiences supervisors student teaching 
and teachers service convinced that adequate form 
would require frequent co-operative use. single observation 
would adequate. The sampling teaching time would re- 
quire, moreover, observations different periods any one 
day, different days the week, and different months the year. 
Practicing teachers were observed, therefore, once each week for 
period ten weeks extending from about October the 
Christmas holidays. Most the teachers were observed ten 
times. After making some study these observations several 
the supervisors came the conclusion that, general, the 
evidence accumulated through six observations allowed judg- 
ments drawn which were only slightly, all, different 
from judgments based ten observations. 

practice, was demonstrated that observation alone, 
without follow-up interview with the teacher observed, lost 
much its value. The interview allowed teacher recon- 
struct the situation from her own point view, offered many 
opportunities for illuminating the anecdotes written the 
observers, gave the observer opportunities raise questions 
about the processes the significance some the activities 
going on. also enabled the teacher point out number 
activities which, although important her opinion, had escaped 
the attention the observer. All these further comments were 
considered additional evidence the observer included 
the observational record form. Moreover, placed evalu- 
ation the process improving teaching, made 
co-operative endeavor, and thus secured final judgments more 
adequately grounded fact. 

was said before, through the co-operation of-so many 
people—the great majority whom were specialists the 
field and much interested the program for the improvement 
teaching—the attack these three problems and the success 

Revised edition. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Print Shop, 1941. pp. 
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achieved their solution yielded firm foundation for the 
development form used for collecting evidence about 
the teaching and learning process. This record form now 
available for use teachers and competent informed super- 
visors who are concerned with the improvement teaching. 


form itself booklet which may for con- 
venience divided into three large sections. The first 
part consists series questions directed toward securing 
description the teaching situation and brief sequential 
picture the classroom activities. this first part the 
booklet are found, too, five pages materials introducing 
the form its users. The development the form described, 
some suggestions for writing anecdotes are given, several 
different uses the form are listed, together with some 
cautions observed its use. 

The eight guides for observers constitute the middle section 
the booklet. These guides are thumb-indexed for ready 
reference teachers and supervisors. The assumption made 
that the effectiveness teaching the classroom can 
reasonably well ascertained co-operative inquiry directed 
eight major questions: 

What were the materials instruction? 

What was the function the subject-matter used? 

What methods instruction were employed? 

How effective were the materials and methods employed? 

How did the teacher help students with their own personal problems? 
What was done promote better school-community relations? 

How were democratic attitudes and relationships fostered? 

How adequate the teacher her specialized area? 


Two pages the booklet are devoted each these eight 
guides. One given over list items pertaining the 
guide, classified terms number section headings. The 
opposite page arranged that observer may record 
anecdotes three* observation periods. this page the 
observer has one two questions answer. 

Since space will not allow complete reproduction all the 
guides and their respective section headings, the following 
examples are quoted: 


DAN PW DN & 


booklet may used three different times observing teacher. 
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Part II. What Was the Function the Subject-Matter? 


Sec. Are the Materials Instruction Themselves the Important 
Thing? What the place the textbook, course study, page 
page assignments, facts, rules, formulas, memorizing, “correct” 
answers, authorities? 

the Subject-Matter Used Promote Pupil Thinking? 
What done develop inferences, hypotheses, generalizations, 
applications principles, larger problems, distinctions between 
facts and assumptions, recognition errors logic and definition, 
awareness complexity cause and effect relations, realization 
limitations, and shortcomings rules and principles, sensitivity 
propaganda, comparison authorities, and the habit open- 
mindedness and suspended judgment, 

the Subject-Matter Used Promote Pupil Planning? What 
done lead pupils set their own goals, plan ways 
reaching them, anticipate consequences, note conflicts and 
inconsistencies, see relationships, utilize many resources, 
try variety ways solving problems, alert difficulties, 
relate current activities “big larger purposes, 
realize that “plan” flexible guide and not fixed way 

the Subject-Matter Used Promote Valuing? How are 
controversial issues discussed; how are pupils given opportunities 
make important choices, see what they “really believe,” 
express likes and dislikes, ask questions they desire discuss, led 
sensitive new problems, helped realize that ends-and- 
means processes-and-results cannot separated; how were 
students helped clarify their beliefs about war and peace, 
religion, economic relationships, esthetic standards, social inequal- 
ities, minority groups, Bill Rights, science and scientific methods, 
labor and industry, conservation resources, 

Were Pupil Beliefs, Convictions, Comments, Questions and 
Treated Subject-Matter? Were they related other 
values generalizations, used suggest other illustrations? Did 
the teacher treat them with dignity and utilize them the teaching- 
learning process? 


the page opposite these suggestions, the observer 
asked answer these two questions: “What were the major 
purposes the instruction you could infer them from your 
observation? Justify your statements records what you 
heard “What are some criticisms you would make 
the purposes dominating the classroom activities?” 
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The following quotation from the seventh guide the 


booklet and relates democracy education: 


SEc. 


SEc. 


SEc. 


SEc. 


SEc. 


Part VII. How Were Democratic Attitudes and Relation- 
ships Fostered? 


Was there any evidence the honest and 
sincere regard for the boys and girls? Did she treat the pupils with 
dignity? Respect? Was she pleasant meeting them? dismiss- 
ing them? How did she react tardiness, incompleted assign- 
ments, noise and confusion, work which did not meet her 
standards? 

Was there evidence indicate the part the 
teacher that the classroom was place learn and not merely 
report what had been learned elsewhere? attitude implies 
patience with boys and girls who are the learning process, 
tolerance what may seem irrelevant the teacher but relatively 
important the students. 

Was there any evidence that the teacher had faith the 
process method for our more complex social 
and personal problems? Did the teacher want solve problems 
only terms her own values? —one, two only few values? 
did she regard the neglect any human and social values 
involved just seriously she would the neglect “facts” 
solving the problem? Was the teacher determined allow the 
children the privilege coming conclusion through their own 
processes thinking did she she want them 
“her way”? Did she place high value the process 
each student “thinking through” his beliefs and convictions? How 
did she handle conflicts values? 

How was LEADERSHIP concewed? Were individuals singled 
out for leadership experiences? Was implied? Was 
the election committee chairmen, local state national 
representatives conceived the choosing leaders? Were the 
voters then thought having surrendered their leadership? 
Were the rank-and-file thought inadequate for leadership? 
Was LEADERSHIP thought “the planning which emerged 
from group thinking”? Was every one concerned with, encouraged 
and expected contribute the solution common problem? 
Was every student expected maintain his own qualities 
leadership, expressing that leadership wherever participated? 

How were AUTHORITIES utilized? “experts” who 
have the answers the problems facing the class? possessors 
“the truth”? How many authorities were examined with refer- 
ence single question! Were these statements the authorities 
used starting points for further exploration—as hypotheses 
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which would get their real test only when they were tried out? 
What did she when authorities differed? 


Was “group work” mere bow fashion, form, formula, 
tradition, requirement, “busywork,” was there evidence 
fresh, vigorous and intelligent group action problems impor- 
tant the group? Was the co-operation kind you could call 
was the pulling together many individuals 
who know better than raise problems questions which 
this class might “rock the 


the opposite page, the observer expected record 
answers the following questions: was done foster 
democratic attitudes and relationships?” “Record relevant activ- 
ities and conversations.” this aspect the teaching 
improved? How?” 

The other guides are treated similar fashion. The 
observer thus reminded the many ways different teachers 
might express these functions, and the observer also obligated 
record data which can later summarized and discussed 
with the observed teacher. 


last large section the Ohio Teaching Record contains 
two techniques for summarizing all the observations 
made supervisor. The first these brief restatement 
the eight guides the booklet accompanied questions 
which, hoped, will focus the summaries rather sharply 
these important functions classroom teaching. The second 
technique for summarizing represented complete state- 
ment some the major factors competency for teachers 
developed the faculty the College Education Ohio 
State University. The observer requested relate the avail- 
able evidence this framework good teaching. here 
assumed that the teacher well prepared, she will discharge 
effectively the classroom teaching functions implied the eight 
observational guides. If, however, she does not perform those 
functions well—if, for example, she does not foster democratic 
attitudes and relationships consistently, and the evidence 
clear this point—then assumed that “telling the teacher 
so” may not effective improving the teaching this 
respect. Even telling her what she might have done that 
particular situation, several many situations, may 
little practical help. The more reasonable assumption, from 
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our point view, that there some deficiency the factors 
competency, and improvement teaching more likely 
outcome the observer relates present observable defects 
teaching practice this more fundamental basis. 

The last page the booklet provides opportunity for the 
observed teacher and the supervisor record pertinent data 
revealed the follow-up interview and the supervisor asked 
suggest experiences would recommend fruitful ways 
improving the teacher’s effectiveness. 

This new revised edition the Ohio Teaching Record has 
just been published, have evidence concerning its 
reception teachers and supervisors Ohio other states. 
Many have already been sold for use observing student 
teachers, observing teachers service, and for use profes- 
sional courses education. continuing use the record 
form for the purpose improving teaching practice may, 
hope, continue bring improvements the form itself. 

[Vol. XX, No. 


Teachers Studying Their Own 


Problems 
JOSEPHINE MACLATCHY 


several years individual teachers the various grades 
the elementary school have enrolled special- 
problems study under direction the prob- 

lems presented the reading the pupils then enrolled 
the grades they were teaching. The course generally has 
lasted the year. Four teachers, however, devoted two quarters 
it. Generally, each has worked alone, but three occasions 
there have been small groups from four eight persons 
that met together. Always whether working groups 
singly each teacher has had one conference period each week.” 
The plan has been similar outline: preliminary testing 
period; program worked out terms the children’s needs, 
the school’s resources, and the teacher’s enthusiasm; frequent 
retesting periods; reading references assigned the teacher 


Problems. Investigation minor problems the various fields 
psychology education. 


Only one teacher has ever withdrawn. 


its 
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suited her degree preparation and tabulated 
list prepared the teacher the words the books the 
children read;* and detailed report begun after the first 
interview, portions which the teacher brought her succes- 
sive Since the teachers were revising old ways 
and learning new ones, much the working material was 
prepared and handed 


teacher started her study giving preliminary tests 
her pupils—an oral-reading test followed silent- 
reading test based upon the selection read orally, both which 
were given and scored the teacher. group intelligence test 
was taken all the pupils, preferably administered someone 
experienced interpreting such tests. The teacher also compiled 
report the oral reading each pupil using form devised 
for the purpose and based upon actual occasion. Next, she 
assembled folder for each pupil into which she put summary 
his current test records, transcription his school records 
from Grade the time question, summary his scores 
all standardized tests which had taken previously, tables 
which record his daily oral-reading errors and his records 
daily silent-reading tests, and several blank sheets which 
jot down any pertinent interesting happenings, they 
occurred, which was chief performer. These folders pro- 
vided the teacher with the material for her case studies which 
formed one part her final report and which each child 
was discussed. funds were available, standardized silent- 
reading test was given the beginning and end the study 
that the teacher and her administrative superiors might 
have objective measure progress. 

The child’s record the oral-reading test and its sup- 


most these teachers have familiarity with research, the assigned 
readings have been found articles and books not often included bibliographies 
reading. 

*The vocabulary study one third-grade report indicates when the words used 
four third readers which were regarded basic her program first appeared the 
series—in the preprimer, primer, first, second, third reader. All words which appeared 
first these four third readers are given the ratings assigned them the Thorndike, 
Gates, and International Kindergarten Union lists. This study takes pages 
150—page report. 

One sixth-grade teacher’s report comprises 160 typewritten pages; that another 
pages. Several the reports have developed into Masters’ theses. All contain 
tables compiled the teachers and graphs devised them. 

second course developing word study and devising tests should follow, but 
the number credits gained special-problem courses limited, and there are 
other courses take. 
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plementary silent-reading test with the intelligence-test score 
and the detailed analysis oral reading were the criteria used 
assigning each child group which the reading pro- 
ficiency the other members resembled teacher 
brought with her this interview pupils’ test blanks, table 
showing the reading-test scores the class, arranged time 
and errors, and tables classifying specified ways the word 
errors made the pupils the oral-reading test. Using the 
information thus assembled, the pupils were assigned two, 
three, four groups similar reading attainments. Some- 
times the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades there were few 
children who had start reading all over again. sometimes 
happens that one finds natively brilliant pupils fourth grade 
who cannot read preprimer fluently without Such 
pupils whatever grade they are found must begin again. 
These are the pupils who should belong the fourth group 
intermediate grades. 


reading program best suited each group varied with 
the grade-level, the facilities the school, and the inge- 
nuity the teacher. Expediency was often the chief deciding 
factor—we had use what was available. Sometimes necessity 
served stimulus the wise use what there was. the 
effort circumvent her pupils’ poor reading, one third-grade 
teacher devoted Friday afternoon science period. Her 
pupils were supposed use Our Wide, Wide World (Path- 
ways Science, III). Less than third her pupils were 
good enough readers gather information from book 
that textual difficulty. Her poorest readers were reading first- 
grade material; the second group, second-grade. She took 
Look about and Out Doors, the first- and second-year 
books the series “Pathways Science,” and selecting topics 
similar related those Our Wide, Wide World planned 
possible program. Each group was have part the 
Friday afternoon discussion. After topic was selected the 
children one about which they wanted know more, each 
group read, reading lesson with word study and 


description the task assigning the children reading groups given the 
dated September 17, 1941 (see pages 

Three such boys, each his own way, have said during testing interview: 
never knew before that word always looks the same.” 
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discussion some portion the topic their reading level. 
Then the members the group formed committees that prac- 
ticed audience oral reading and terms proficient reading 
selected the members the group who were read the assign- 
ment the class Friday afternoon. The science lesson 
began with the three related assignments well read represen- 
tatives the groups. Then the material was discussed. Each 
group eventually was carrying experiments its own 
which all the groups were interested. All joined compiling 
the outline summary the topic which was included 
their notebooks. This developed into English period, 
and finally each copied from the board the draft which had 
been co-operatively compiled the members all the groups. 


techniques which the teacher was use cultivating 

proficiency the reading each group within her grade 
took patience and practice. Generally, the teacher began using 
the new techniques and devices with the group best readers. 
When she had become accustomed ways helping them 
she turned the middle group. Finally, she began earnest 
work with the poorest readers. They often required most 
attention, but the end generally their improvement was the 
most spectacular. One second-grade teacher found that several 
pupils her group poorest readers were making much 
progress that they were being held back some the others; 
and, too, the poorer readers the group were being discouraged 
the contrast. The only solution was another group—but 
there were not enough hours the school day. She finally 
decided let the twelve children who formed the first group 
the grade take care three their five weekly oral-reading 
periods themselves. Fortunately, there was small room near 
which was seldom used. The good readers took their word- 
study cards and their tests three time week this room— 
some time before the class period they chose chairman and 
assistant. The assistant took care the word study and 
distributed the tests. 

One day watched this group work. had some difficulty 
nounce word without correcting them. was word not 
commonly found second-grade reading material. trusted 
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chance that they would not remember the mispronunciation 
should they meet again. The class worked diligently and 
happily. They completed their tests and were checking them 
when dispute arose the correct answer item. The 
chairman asked the girl raising the objection read the por- 
tion the text question. There was further discussion 
just where the answer was found. Finally, the place 
was decided upon, and the girl who had objected after reading 
the portion aloud acknowledged that she was wrong. 


teachers were introduced certain techniques which, 
through several years careful research, have proved 
effective developing proficient readers. They were urged 
strive for accurate, fluent reading correctly interpreted. They 
were encouraged use long selections books unfamiliar 
the children, books whose texts were hard enough offer 
new experiences word structure and relationships, but easy 
enough read fluently without previous preparation. They 
were introduced oral reading which there was audience 
obligation, and they were convinced that their responsibility 
silent reading demanded that they develop ways checking 
its quality and improving its usefulness for each child. 

The teachers studying their own problems were led 
see their work part continuous system functional 
learning. Reading was skill which they were contributing 
their part. 

The first-grade teacher through pre-reading experiences, 
the children’s own stories, the classroom bulletin board news 
sheet, word games, stories and poems, and books which the 
children read strove develop for each child true under- 
standing reading: Reading was the means reviving stored- 
experiences and ideas; words were the instruments which 
carried the meaning; the way the person told his story was 
the way should revived his reader (reading accurately) 
and the symbols used writing his story each helped him 
tell when boy’s story about his white cat was 
illustrated classmate with drawing black cat, 
objected insistently. Many devices were used focus the 


involved the understanding the commonest punction marks, the use 


pronouns, and the like. Such information was given whenever possible without naming 
the symbol. 
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child’s attention upon words and their meanings. Every effort 
was made engage the accurate seeing each 

The second-grade teacher carried all this definition work 
further and broadened the children’s skill focusing attention 
the ways words changed carry new meanings. familiar 
word sometimes changed mean “more than one” adding 
Another word added the meaning “more” adding the 
syllable “er” the meaning “most” adding 
was still emphasized, and the context through meaning often 
helped deciding what unfamiliar word must be. Through 
extensive reading the children began store large banks 
words which they knew sight. Words which were hard 
remember were put into word games. great file words 
illustrating the type word study just mentioned, which were 
taken from the books the children were reading, was prepared 
for one teacher. This file before the year was over contained 
more than two thousand words printed large letters (72 
point) cards inches. This file was source constant 
interest the children. They used play “school” 
recess and before school. They used make games when 
pair them had free time together. 

The third-grade teacher, having developed proficient oral 
and silent reading stories, began teach the techniques 
information gathering through reading. She first assured herself 
that the children could read the text accurately. Then she 
returned the selection develop the techniques involved 
getting the information carried. The fourth-grade teacher 
continued these practices. She assured herself first that the 
children were able read the text competently. Then she 
helped the children notice reading health social 
science nature study that the author continually referred 
something had said before something thought 
his reader knew: this was like that; this was different from that; 
this was much like that except and on. 


the children’s skill reading developed, the practice 
reading the text reading lesson disappeared, and the 
two processes were merged “reading for information.” Then 
the teacher began focus attention upon the interpretative 
process. The children were assisted selecting ideas from 


did not the naming the letters the word sounding its 
component parts. 
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their reading: they learned choose those which best answered 
questions; they read with problem and learned recognize 
the characteristics satisfactory solution. Later their atten- 
tion was focused upon another characteristic reading—the 
discrimination among evaluation ideas; that is, the chil- 
dren were helped choose the idea which was most inclusive 
meaning and classify under other ideas using certain 
interrelations. Thus the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers began 
the cultivation the powers summarizing and outlining. 

Although throughout the intermediate grades the teacher’s 
attention was focused the interpretative phases reading, 
the other phases were not forgotten. Word study extended 
include phonetic elements, syllabification, and variations 
meaning. Some words were found have great age; others 
were young not even the newest dictionaries. 

The children were introduced variety content. They 
found books telling invention, scientific discovery, 
heroic exploit, adventure. They branched out their 
reading while they used their group reading books sources 
learning techniques. They discovered that reading had 
more than one use—it informed, but also might entertain. 
They found books which gave them pleasure—they began 
read for One sixth-grade teacher lists the titles 
176 books, each read its entirety one more her 
pupils during school hours. Young was read 
children. Twenty-three books each were read more. 
The titles include books history, biography, science, and 
travel well books fiction. 

Thus these teachers have seen reading ever widening 
process. each grade-level takes new competencies and 
extends its relationships new areas learning. The teachers 
the lower grades found their responsibilities heavy because 
they were laying the foundations upon which the teachers 
the later grades would build superstructures greater intricacy 
and more beautiful design. 

[Vol. XX, No. 


Josephine H., and Beavers, Ethel. “Reading for Enjoyment Sixth 
Grade,” XIV (February 13, 1935), 38-44. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New Tools Teaching 
and motion pictures have established place for 


themselves mediums instruction. Their potency 

has been demonstrated enough experimental studies 
show that certain areas the motion picture more effective 
than the printed page and that radio, while not effective 
print many respects, has universal coverage much broader 
than print can obtain. 

The time has come for teacher-training institutions 
include the use the two mediums units their curric- 
ulums, not new and strange members among the tools 
teaching studied elective few enthusiasts, but 
required items the course study each student. 

The methods insertion are varied. Most desirable 
their use courses “special methods” when the curriculum 
taught children and methods instructions are treated. 
For instance, courses dealing with the teaching general 
sciences the instructors will have library slides, motion 
pictures, and other visual aids which can effectively used 
the schools. The student teachers will learn their use 
using them. The instructor the course will also have the 
latest practical equipment and will teach the student teachers 
use and keep order. courses teaching the 
social studies, the instructor will know about current programs 
the radio schooltime and and out school hours, 
will teach the student readers how find their way about 
the radio field; the best transcriptions will his course 
library; how maintain radio equipment will studied and 
practiced. general, all situations where these tools can 
used the school should treated the teacher-training 
institutions actual use—not merely talked about but used. 
Every teacher should own the school should provide him 
with projector and radio set. 

second point which visual and auditory aids can 
introduced the course study for administrators. There 
the instructor will survey the uses radio and movies the 
schools. films and transcriptions will 
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assembled the course library. Selections will made from 
teaching films, and the future administrators will taught 
how use them for their own purposes superintendents 
and principals besides grasping their use teaching devices 
the classroom. 

third point which they may used subject- 
matter courses, wherever they will useful. They will, 
courses. addition the teacher history, science, foreign 
languages, and all other areas will sensitive their use 
presenting his own subject-matter. 

separate unit modern mediums instructions may 
set curricular offering. While this good for those 
who wish specialize, and should provided, futile 
expect this unit carry the whole load responsibility for 
teaching the tools. The best method developing the ability 
use all places where will useful. 

How introduce these new tools into the training program 
teachers clearly matter for faculty study, which should 
made promptly. They are too useful ignored. 

W.C. 


Letters the Editor— 


INCE the letter which follows was received, each issue 
the has been devoted some special topic. 
Therefore this the first opportunity have had publish it. 

the “New Tests” section the February BULLETIN occurs 
somewhat cryptic statement: “Because the students are asked simply 
match items and ‘choose the best,’ the test necessarily non- 
functional.” 

Perhaps one does not catch the reviewer’s meaning; one does 
this vicious apriorism. means appropriate function. 
Now submit that absolutely nothing, can condemned 
non-functional unless know what the function And submit 
further that nothing can judged non-functional Whether 
functional for can only determined empirically, not logical 
necessity. Specifically, the form test can never determine 
sarily” its relation any function purpose. 

course can “guess” the basis past experience. 
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can judge that certain forms are unlikely serve well certain pur- 
poses—unlikely the basis previous research. But “necessity” 
another matter; belongs mathematics and logic, not the world 
concrete and actual events. 

The issue goes beyond logic, however. There fairly clear 
implication that test must resemble the actual use situation 
“functional.” For this there extraordinarily little evidence. 
There evidence that practice should resemble the use situation; that 
transfer thus facilitated. And test does serve practice function. 
Yet its major function validly and reliably reveal certain facts. 
Such function may best fulfilled departing from the use situa- 
tion—we design tests precisely because need which the use situation 
does not meet. How far depart from the use situation, specifically 
how much the test must resemble the use situation form, matter 
determined the appeal facts. That appeal set back when 
talk about what true. 

Department Psychology 
April 15, 1941 Ohio State University 


Mr. English’s letter was sent the writer the note 
under criticism. His reply follows: 


The real issue obscured branding “vicious” and 
centering attention upon strictly logical consideration. 

interesting note the conclusion that follows two paragraphs 
logic the effect that issue goes beyond logic” 
precisely the point. The sentence under consideration was intended 
value statement, premise from which project judgments 
about the worth-whileness the tests being reviewed. the risk 
setting unnecessary dichotomy, should emphasized that 
the sentence should regarded clearly the field values, not 
logic. was postulated assumption, not advanced fact 
supported evidence, not even possible Such the nature 
value judgments—one can disapprove, but not disprove. 

For example, even though one takes care define democracy 
operationally, cannot proved experimentally the “best” type 
social order. Ultimately, best only terms democratic values, 
which must held Some the most real and important 
values life cannot empirically established. 

This likewise true the value-assumption that tests should 
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Books Read 


Frank LEANDER History Secondary Education 
Knox and Lincoln Counties Maine. Orono, Maine: University Maine, 
1939. vii+86 pp. (Maine Bulletin, Vol. XLI, No. 12) 

This carefully documented study from sources and secondary accounts 
the development secondary education these two south-central seacoast 
counties Maine. The period covered from the earliest beginnings about 
Institutional aspects the secondary school are most completely 
covered; less attention given changes the educational program. The 
English not always the best. the copy examined the reviewer, 


printer’s error had left six pages the book blank. 


Fritz, anp Roy How Character Develops. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. pp. 

The problems the development personality and satisfactory social 
adjustment concern all. Personality does not develop vacuum, and 
the extent that are egocentric tend socially maladjusted. This 
ego distinguished from the true only seeming-self. This 
true self matures becoming we-feeling. have the Christian paradox, 
shall seek save his life shall lose it.” The we-group may 
only two persons—husband and wife, parent and child, friend and friend; 
may the family, the community, the nation, the entire world. 
any case have need for what the authors call we-psychology. 

This we-psychology not developed much theoretical system 
background for didactic treatment the problems everyday living and 
the principles self-education and self-direction. aim consider 
the practical things that may done anyone seriously seeking that 
psychological self-education which, use the term here, implies char- 
acter development.” The plea for building sound philosophy life with 
which the book closes should make most acceptable teachers religion. 

the last analysis, psychology comes grips with problems values and faith 
which cannot solve without the aid genuine religion. our modern insight into 
human personality, evident that psychology must always need the help religion 


and religion the help psychology. This need, together with co-operative relationship, 
one the basic assumptions the we-psychology (page 270). 


Francis 


The Dependency Load. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. pp. (Teachers College 
Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 782) 

co-operation with Lambda Theta, women’s educational fraternity, 
the author obtained questionnaire returns from 775 teachers regarding their 
dependency load. These teachers were from all parts the country. Four- 
teen per cent were from communities having populations less than 
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twenty-five hundred, per cent from localities having populations between 
twenty-five hundred and one hundred thousand, per cent from localities 
one hundred thousand more. The author studied the effects the 
dependency load upon the teachers’ activities, attitudes, and 

The mean dependency load (including the person himself) was fol- 
lows: single women, 1.6; single men, 1.4; married women, 1.9; married 
men, 3.4. All the married men supported dependents compared with 
per cent the married women, per cent the single women, and 
per cent the single men. 

each classification teachers with dependents were more active profes- 
sionally and socially, averaged higher salaries, and spent less for betterment 
than did teachers without dependents. The majority teachers who were 
helping support others had favorable attitudes toward their responsibilities; 
some the most unsatisfactory attitudes were expressed cases where parents 
were 

The author suggests that her findings should stimulate much-needed 
investigations for the improvement teacher-personnel policies although she 
recognizes that definite pattern allowances for dependency loads could 


planned view the great variability and immense complexities 
individual case 
individual case patterns 


Fundamentals Democratic Education. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940. pp. 

This interesting book, yet disappointing one. well written. 
attains character from the philosophy, self-transcendent empiricism, which 
presents. written scholar who has surely welcomed the opportunity 
which has been his within recent years carry forward his philosophic 
interests this part the world. exhibits fine feeling for those human 
relationships which are the essence democratic association. But, unfor- 
tunately, the philosophy which emerges tied into abstractions—of “growth 
and form,” “variety and unity,” and the like—which are made meaningful 
only through the intuitive grasp the “ultimately constructive elements” 
the universe. not rooted the ground human experience upon which 
democracy, fact and philosophically, must gain form and quality. 

The author says his philosophy that may called “idealism the 
broadest sense the term provided that that term also applied the phi- 
losophy James and Dewey” (page 150). The pragmatist will not likely 
see this either generous appropriate gesture. idealism here 
means that James and Dewey have followed ideals their thinking and acting, 
then the statement meaningless. Bandits have done likewise. idealism, 
however, used philosophic terms, then, course, not applied 
James and Dewey. 

Mr. Ulich, both his criticism James and Dewey and the formu- 
lation his own position, introduces concept knowledge, and method 
knowing, against the background which finds the pragmatic outlook 
inadequate. This criticism repeats the charges which Dewey has painstakingly 
met critic after critic. They have here, however, different quality, since 
this instance the effort made join pragmatism and idealism, not 
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separate them. The effort laudable enough, but the terms which 
made suggest failure grasp the heart the pragmatic effort. The latter 
transcends experience only intellectual activity reaches beyond the stage 
what now known, but its very effort one designed create order and 
unity within experience. has never believed that the forms for these were 
discovered outside experience. The pragmatist will not want 
along with self-transcendent empiricism, not because lacks interest the 
play values upon, and the place ideals in, experience, but because 
will suspect the transcendent emphasis being either effort get 
knowledge short-cutting experience exercise language. The 
author’s request that blanketed with James and Dewey under broad 
conception idealism cannot granted. 

Mr. Ulich properly grasps that the most practical problem which man 
today faces problem theory. the reader will remember that the 
solution here offered skirts constantly the frontiers mysticism, will 
come upon many suggestive passages bearing upon both the purposes and 
processes education. And, any case, his interests are philosophic 
character, will find here position which sure challenge him 


equally thoughtful organization his own. 


Functioning Program Home Economics. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1940. pp. 

Miss Spafford has written book for school administrators, curriculum 
workers, and teachers concerned building functioning program home- 
life education. The book not intended for home economists alone. Such 
book meets need long felt all those concerned with the problem 
drawing home economics into the curriculum and making less special field. 

The author gives recognition the contributions fields other than 
home economics education for home life and deals comprehensively with the 
unusual contributions home economics has make. The book outgrowth 
wide experience and extensive study the field home economics and 
general education. are reports programs home-life education being 
developed various educational levels schools throughout the country. 
These programs are discussed and evaluated the light guiding philoso- 
phy education. School administrators will interested the discussion 
and evaluation these programs and the author’s point view concerning 
home economics, its objectives, its relationships other subjects, and its place 
the curriculum. Home economists will find the book most helpful 
broadening and clarifying their thinking the contributions their field 


the total educational program. 


Lyons, J., Martin, Harmon The Strategy Job Finding. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. pp. 

Though the title might suggest it, this mere pamphleteering the 
subject how get job. substantial four-hundred page volume, 
professionally written, nonsentimental, objective, thorough, systematic, com- 
prehensive—undoubtedly one the landmarks the development 
vocational-guidance literature. written two men large concerns 
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New York City, and designed for college students and other mature 
adults who are seriously interested securing better positions the business 
world. too advanced for most high-school students. 

conceives the job-seeker man who has himself definite 
product sell. Through presentations how find oneself, how prepare 
for job-seeking, how find job, and how get job, outlines what can 
done make this kind salesmanship effective. The principles evolved 
are not those cheap salesmanship but high order human relations. 
The intelligence the job-seeker respected. 

reading the book one will helped look upon the job job- 
getting one objectively, carefully, and professionally done. The 
techniques suggested are amply illustrated and well explained that one 
understands the reasons for each part the pattern. The style and human 
interest the book are sufficient make the volume worth reading for itself, 
aside from any immediate personal applications. The optimism the opening 
pages seems too strong and too much reflection the dreams rugged 
capitalism, but for the job-seeker who needs get job today, this optimism 
may necessary ingredient order get him believe enough 
himself and the job possibilities try find any job all. Certainly 
educational circles cannot complain against this element when have 
blinded our own eyes the realistic fact that job-getting something which 
substantial enough and critical enough merit careful and extended study 
itself—and important place the curriculum our educational insti- 
tutions. This book clearly shows what might done this area. 


Ross 


the Preparation Teachers Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, 
No. 193) 

The nature and range individualized instruction fifty-one teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools throughout thirty-one states analyzed from 
questionnaire The extent which specific techniques are practiced, 
difficulties arising from their use, and students’ opinions each technique 
are presented. 

Adaptations which rank highest extent use and value contribution 
are respectively: conference, group work within the class, and laboratory work. 
interesting note that any one technique rarely used alone. Although 
the methods mentioned tend cost somewhat more than formal group 
instruction, the difference not considered sufficient prohibitive use. 

general, the objectives the techniques parallel the advantages 
reported. Meeting individual needs the student, stimulating student think- 
ing and interest, and securing lifelike situation are aims stressed the most 
frequently. Benefits from adaptations employed include higher level 
achievement, reduction artificiality teaching situations, 
student-teacher relationships. The major difficulty encountered seems 
inability students profit due such factors undeveloped critical faculty, 
inadequate background, and defective study procedures. 
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The author repeatedly asserts that comparing practices liberal-arts 
and teachers’ colleges. The main general differences seem lie that lib- 
eral-arts colleges use the more unified institutional plans, while adaptations 
teachers’ colleges are dependent upon the initiative individual instructors. 

Bowman 


Letters the Editor 
from page 257 


part the process teaching and learning, not something apart. 
Ordinarily, teaching and learning are “stopped” testing can take 
place. True, the results tests are often used for diagnosis and remedia- 
tion, and thus contribute teaching and learning, but the test-taking 
experience rarely calls for pupil behaviors which can identified 
actual part the process learning. Most so-called objective tests 
not require the behavioral demonstration higher mental processes. 
Beginning the third fourth grade and all the way through the 
graduate school, students are given true-and-false, multiple-choice, and 
matching-question tests. the higher educational levels the same simple 
test behaviors are called for that are required primary grades. This 
due part least the concept validity which stresses the 
desirability building tests which yield accomplishment, 
which are statistically valid, which correlate highly with outside 
criterion, yet have little “operational validity” “process validity.” 
Often, too much faith put statistically validated test results 
indexes. The findings are overinterpreted. The test results are taken 
the “answer.” Such evaluation instruments tend stop thinking 
and inquiry. 

would much better tests were designed promote thinking 
and inquiry fitting into the teaching-learning process. This does 
not mean that the tests need “resemble” the use situation, but that 
the tests part the use situation. have departed from the use 
situation too long the interests “valueless” statistical validity; our 
values should indicate that “process validity” also important. Calling 
tests “Guidance Examinations” and other modern names will not meet 
the need. Tests need constructed which actually require different 
test-taking behaviors, which involve processes that are part learning. 

December 1941 Syracuse University 
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NEW 


objective, standardized information test 
world history known the Kniss World History Test 
has recently been published the World Book Company. For 
those who accept the assumption that history information can 
standardized, carefully constructed instrument. The 
usual rigorous procedure examining current research, analyz- 
ing courses study all), studying textbooks men- 
tioned), and summarizing questionnaires returned 100 
teachers has been followed. The result 130-item test, most 
which are multiple-choice items with few completion and 
matching. divided into six parts follows: factual knowl- 
edge, time relationships, contribution the past, cause and 
effect, tying past and present together, and problems life. 

Validity claimed for the test because: first, discrimi- 
nates between “good” and “poor” students; second, includes 
“only items that cover what being taught world history 
courses” (textbook and course study analyses, and forth) 
third, was “subjected the careful scrutiny and criticism 
nationally known specialists the fields history and edu- 
cation”; fourth, the items are arranged according difficulty 
following tryout with 210 eleventh-grade pupils; and fifth, 
the numbers items each the three phases history— 
ancient, medieval, and modern—were made correspond 
the percentage space allotted textbooks these three 
epochs. 

study the content the test, however, reveals that the 
test does not measure what purports measure. The six 
parts the test are supposed measure the following experi- 
mentally determined objectives: study the development 
civilization, explain the present, foster patriotism, de- 
velop intelligent citizenship, broaden the pupil’s sympathies, 
and increase the pupil the powers interpretation and 
judgment. test these purposes, nonfunctional memoriter 
learning called for the test! Part II, for example, requires 
the student match dates with events and yet 
labeled “Time Relationships.” Part IV, requiring the stu- 
dent pick “best” cause effect out four, may actually 
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encourage thinking single causation pattern. The test pur- 
ports measure powers interpretation and judgment, but 
the students are not required solve any problems, apply any 
principles, explore any relationships, interpret any data, 
formulate any generalizations. 

The test may have some value information inventory, 
however. Two matched forms, each with reliabilities above 
are available. End-of-year percentile norms are supplied. 


Chicago Reading purporting measure com- 
prehension words, sentences, stories, maps, 
graphs, and pupil’s rate reading, follow the usual testing 
procedures such measuring. The samples materials pro- 
vided each subtest are inadequate measure either validly 
reliably the status pupil any the aspects reading. 
The samples materials for measuring comprehension para- 
graphs are limited almost exclusively getting the main idea 
and noting details the paragraphs. Other aspects reading 
comprehension obviously cannot measured without exten- 
sion the test. The phases reading comprehension measured 
the test are not adequately defined explained. 

data are provided upon the validity and reliability 
these tests. Such tests, however, might well used survey 
undifferentiated aspects reading. may presumed that 
the reliability scores subtests are reliable for group inter- 
pretation purposes only. For individual diagnosis more care- 
fully constructed reading tests are recommended. 

Jones 


Form for Grades IV, and VI. Test Form for Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII. Prepared under the direction Max Engelhart and Thelma Gwinn Thur- 
stone. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Hale and Company. 1939. 
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